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Abstract 


These highly mediated times have given teachers the opportunity to use technology and 
media for multiple purposes in the classroom. However, not all these resources are used 
critically. Aware of the need to educate students with the 21* century skills to critically analyze 
and interpret the embedded messages in multimedia texts and their popular culture, Critical 
Media Literacy (CML) emerges as an alternative approach to education. This pedagogy allows 
teachers to create spaces for learners to reflect on media texts and provide students with 
opportunities to respond to mainstream messages and representations in multimodal texts. CML 
has been used in language teaching as a means to develop academic and language skills, 
construct knowledge about culture, and promote critical discussions about social power, race, 
gender, diversity, and local and global issues (Riasati & Mollaei, 2012). Considering these 
benefits, this paper presents the design of an instructional unit on gender stereotypes for 
elementary ESL learners following the CML approach and the four steps of the empowerment 
spiral framework (awareness, analysis, reflection, and action). The lessons created for this 
project are learner-centered and focus their attention on problem solving, discussion, analysis, 


reflection, and discovery. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Presently, students are being bombarded with a variety of media texts and messages that 
may influence and manipulate their thinking and ideas about the world. Media messages might 
seem to transmit self-evident concepts to viewers; nevertheless, the sounds and images they 
encompass entail bias and express layered concepts of reality (Jolls, 2008; Kellner & Share, 
2007b). Children and teenagers are the populations that are more exposed to the multimedia 
messages of videos, TV reality shows, films, social networks, and music. The increasing 
consumption of media presents a challenge but also an opportunity for education. Teachers 
should respond to this demand by transforming their classrooms into spaces where students 
analyze and examine mainstream media to create their own meanings and realities (Gainer, 
2010). 

Traditionally, students have been perceived as receivers of knowledge, and they proved 
their intelligence and understanding of the world by answering questions on tests (Aronowitz & 
Giroux, 1993; Jolls, 2008). With today’s technology, students no longer require the accumulation 
of facts because they can find the most updated information on the internet. Currently, learners 
need to develop higher-order critical and creative thinking skills to handle information that lead 
them to become literate citizens of the 21* century (Jolls, 2008). Students also need to be given 
the opportunity to express their voices about meaningful and current issues and use the language 
for substantial discussions. It is essential for teachers to recognize learners’ capacities to deal 
with critical questions about power and provide opportunities for analyzing and discovering the 


world (Steinberg & Kincheloe, 2004). 


In order to empower students through questioning, active problem solving, and inquiry, 
literacy scholars started to explore the implementation of critical media literacy (CML), which is 
a line of critical literacy. CML is an approach to education that surpasses the concept of literacy 
as printed texts to incorporate new forms of media, technology, and popular culture (Gainer, 
2010; Gainer et al, 2009; Kellner & Share, 2007a). CML offers a critical stance where the 
student-centered dialogue plays an active role in the classroom (Kellner & Share, 2007a). In 
critical pedagogies, teachers do not position themselves as experts, but they share the voice with 
students as experts of their popular culture (Gainer et al., 2009). In CML, students are 
encouraged to analyze and identify issues of power, race, class, gender; and explore social and 
cultural relationships with the texts. Learners are also urged to create media texts to respond to 
mainstream messages and to challenge representations in popular culture (Gainer et al., 2009). 

Considering the boom of media among children and teenagers and the benefits of CML in 
education and language learning, this project presents the design of an instructional unit on 
gender stereotypes and gender justice for elementary ESL students following the CML approach. 
For the activities of this unit, I use different types of media, such as advertisements, videos, print 
media, music, and memes to question the topic of gender stereotypes and foster students’ critical 
analysis of media literacy on these issues. The lessons allow learners to engage in the creation of 
media production projects where they depict their own realities and produce alternative 
constructs as a means to respond and tell their stories regarding this issue. Through these 
activities and projects, learners use the language they are learning purposefully to develop 
content, communicate using academic vocabulary, improve their grammar, and analyze and 


discuss current social and cultural issues (Herrera & Murry, 2016). 


The design of this instructional unit follows the four steps of the Empowerment Spiral 
(awareness, analysis, reflection, and action) and the inquiry process of deconstruction (reading) 
and construction (writing) of media messages proposed by Jolls (2008). The lessons target 
comprehension and analytical skills through reading and listening activities, and production 
skills through writing, and speaking activities. This unit of study allows teachers to build 
background from learners’ prior learning and life experiences, and use authentic activities to 
integrate literacy in a content-based context. 

Gender justice is a current topic that offers learners the opportunity to develop language 
through analysis, reflection, and action. This issue adapts to the four dimensions of critical 
literacy stated by Lewison et al. (2002) that are “disrupting the commonplace, interrogating 
multiple viewpoints, focusing on sociopolitical issues, and taking action and promoting social 
justice” (p. 382). Gender stereotypes and gender justice are crucial issues that our students, and 
especially girls, have been faced with for a long time. Although our society has moved forward 
in terms of gender equity over the last decades, it still restricts the participation of women in 
various life scenarios such as politics, sports, music, certain professions, and some salaries are 
even established based on the gender of the workers. The activities in this unit help learners find 
personal connections with this topic, analyze the nature of this issue, and critique the mainstream 
messages through production of their own media (Gainer, 2010). In addition to the analysis, 
students also explore the systems that make these issues seem normal and how these beliefs 
came to be (Jolls, 2008). 

This project is essential in considering how the influence of media and technology 
reshape conceptions of literacy. This CML instructional unit on gender justice uses language as 


the medium through which students take social, political, and cultural stances and engage in 


meaningful discussions. The lessons allow learners to approach differently the analysis 
depending on their interests, viewpoints, and realities. CML urges learners to take a stance, share 
their realities, and respect others’ positions since the idea is not to silence students’ voices but to 
make differences visible (Alvermann & Hagood, 2000). This unit also provides learners with the 
tools to reflect upon their processes as human beings and allow them to construct themselves as 
critical citizens of the world. 

The beneficiaries of this project are ESL teachers who are interested in implementing 
instructional units using critical pedagogies in their classes. This project shows language teachers 
how to use media (songs, ads, films, etc.) critically, and it encourages them to use CML as an 
approach to TESOL. Likewise, this project helps learners to develop higher-order thinking skills 
and become agents of social change and critical citizens of the 21* century. In addition, it 
contributes to the field of language teaching and learning using a critical perspective that helps 


learners participate in active problem solving, discussion, and discovery. 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


Today’s media and technology expansions have had an impact on the way teachers and 
students approach knowledge. For this reason, children and teenagers need to learn to read not 
only printed texts, but also need to develop the skills to read, interpret, and analyze multimedia 
texts, and produce media responses where they depict their realities (Jolls, 2008). In this regard, 
critical and constructivist pedagogies help students become independent learners and develop 
higher-order thinking skills. Additionally, critical literacy pedagogies allow students to become 
active participants in their learning processes and challenge the status quo of cultural and social 
issues. 

In this chapter, I present the relations of critical media literacy (CML) with critical 
literacy and media pedagogy. Then I discuss the theoretical tenets to define CML, its purpose, 
benefits, limitations, and applications in the classroom and examine media production as one of 
the main CML components. This chapter also covers the implementation of CML in TESOL and 
the research and studies on gender stereotypes using CML. Finally, I describe the empowerment 


spiral, which is the framework used to design the instructional unit of this project. 


Critical Literacy 
Different scholars refer to the term critical literacy using “different names such as critical 
work, transformative pedagogy, participatory approach, emancipatory literacy, critical education, 


pedagogies of resistance, liberatory teaching, radical pedagogy, post-modern pedagogy, border 


pedagogy, and pedagogies of possibility” (Riasati & Mollaei, 2012, p. 223). Critical literacy 
refers to the use of texts to analyze and transform relations of power (Lewison et al., 2002). 
McLaughlin and DeVoogd (2004) defined critical literacy as “a dynamic process that examines 
relationships, expands our thinking, and enlightens our perceptions as we read the word and the 
world as we read from a critical stance” (p. 55). Critical literacy goes beyond the analysis of 
texts and seeks to transform the social, cultural, and political systems that perpetuate inequity 
and injustice (Luke & Dooley, 2011). Therefore, teaching using critical literacy entails helping 
students question and challenge practices of domination, as well as develop critical awareness 
(Riasati & Mollaei, 2012). 

Unfortunately, not all school discussions are fruitful in terms of the academic and critical 
development of learners. For students to achieve higher-order critical and creative thinking skills, 
teachers have to lead students to explain their ideas with arguments and evidence and collaborate 
to contribute constructively to solve challenging problems (Michaels et al., 2013). As such, an 
essential goal of critical literacy is to allow students to express their thoughts and viewpoints so 
that they develop the skills to engage in making conscious decisions that lead to the construction 
of a more just society (Giroux, 1988). Likewise, Freire (1992) stated that the purpose of critical 
pedagogies is to help learners evaluate information critically and reflect on their realities in 
historical and social contexts so that they gain ownership of their lives and experiences. Teachers 
who implement critical literacy need to understand how “schools reproduce social inequality, 
and they need to work to transform oppressive social relations in their classrooms” (Lipman & 
Gutstein, 2001, p. 57). Therefore, critical literacy emerges as a powerful alternative in education 
to help students question paradigms established by society and change relations that are 


recognized as commonplace. 


Critical literacy promotes the reflection and analysis of language and other sign systems 
and allows students to identify representations of reality (Lewison et al., 2002). This approach 
also examines issues of power and advocates for transformation and action. In addition, critical 
literacy reflects on the contexts and complexities of each situation, and it promotes the use of 
active strategies and multiple points of view to question and critique texts (McLaughlin & 
DeVoogd, 2004). Janks (2010) presented four dimensions of critical literacy: domination based 
on language and power, access to dominant discourses, acceptance of a diversity of discourses to 
question mainstream messages, and the design of alternative meanings. Following these 
dimensions, the goal of critical literacies is to take action and respond to dominant discourses so 


that learners can become agents of social justice and transform their social worlds (Freire, 1992). 


Media Pedagogy 

With the increase in media consumption, “educators from around the world are 
speculating about the ways in which new technologies will alter conceptions of reading and 
writing” (Alvermann & Hagood, 2000, p. 193). The new generations have moved from printed 
texts to the use of new forms of media and technologies that include videos, the internet, music, 
and advertisements (Gainer et al., 2009). With this massive boom of media and technology in 
education, scholars centered their attention on the implementation of media education or media 
pedagogy (Morrell & Duncan-Andrade, 2005; Rideout et al., 2010; Todorova, 2015). 

Kellner and Share (2007a) identified four different approaches to media pedagogy: a 
protectionist perspective, a method present in media arts education, the literacy movement in the 
United States, and a multi-perspectival design that delves into the analysis of issues of power, 


gender, race, class, etc. Kellner and Share (2007a) reported two limitations for the protectionist 


and the media arts education approaches. The first methodology proposes an anti-media view 
that eliminates the benefits of media analysis. In the second perspective, Kellner and Share 
(2007a) pointed out that it is important to go beyond individualistic representations and include 
critical analysis of social issues. Thus, the fact of using media in the classroom without a 
meaningful purpose is worthless. 

Considering the multi-perspectival design that Kellner and Share (2007a) proposed, 
Sandlin et al. (2020) affirmed that the use of media in the classroom without a critical stance 
fosters a fragmentary educational experience because “it promotes ‘unreflective consumption’ 
rather than critical thinking” (p. 155). It is pivotal for teachers to understand that media 
advertising transmits biases and stereotypes connected to ethnicity, race, and gender so that 
educators should target their reflections and analyses on alternatives for removing these beliefs 
(Knupfer, 1998). Children and teenagers “are becoming literate across a range of social media 
and are regular participants in online environments” (Burnett & Merchant, 2011, p. 42). 
Therefore, it is essential to consider the implementation of an approach that incorporates media 


pedagogies of a critical nature. This approach is critical media literacy (CML). 


Critical Media Literacy 

CML is a field of critical literacy that “focuses on how popular texts function to produce 
certain relations of power and gendered identities that students may learn to use or resist as part 
of their everyday school experiences” (Alvermann & Hagood, 2000, p. 194). Kozolanka (2007) 
described CML as an umbrella term that is difficult to delimit due to the number of approaches 
that contribute and coincide to make CML a vital instrument for meaningful learning. CML takes 


principles of many other theoretical methodologies and intends to foster students’ critical 


analyses of media literacy. CML refers to how individuals assume media messages differently 
based on their realities, interests, and social and historical contexts (Sholle & Denski, 1995). 
Contrary to the protectionist perspective to media pedagogy identified by Kellner and Share 
(2007a), Luke (1999) recognized the pleasures derived from media practices as an opportunity to 
develop the abilities to analyze and produce multimedia texts. Individuals who enhance these 
abilities can acknowledge the function and impact of media in society and produce their counter- 
narratives to resist mainstream discourses and show their social realities (Aufderheide, 1993; 
Hobbs et al., 2006). 

One difference of CML from other forms of media pedagogy is the importance given to 
the critical component in the analysis of media texts and the exploration of social and cultural 
relationships with media messages (Gainer et al., 2009). Through the implementation of CML, 
consumers and viewers of media play an active role in the way they interact with the mainstream 
messages, and they are no longer “considered dupes of mass media” (Gainer, 2010, p. 365). 
CML urges students to examine the ideas and messages that are favored in media, motivating 
them to engage in discussions to construct meaning and perceptions around issues of power and 
social inequity and promote the creation of their responses to challenging the representations in 
popular culture (Gainer et al., 2009). In contrast with pedagogies devoted only to the analysis of 
texts and media, CML can enhance the creative and transformative conditions of learners (King, 
2007). It is important to emphasize that CML is not a perspective with a magic formula that 
immediately raises students’ awareness on social critique, but, rather, it requires time to build on 
learners’ sense of critical analysis (Gainer et al., 2009). 

Gainer et al. (2009) stated that one of the main purposes of CML is to help teachers in 


providing students with the necessary tools to interpret and unpack the ideologies embedded in 


10 


media texts in a generation that is bombarded with media. Similarly, CML aims at allowing 
students’ voices to be heard (Gainer et al., 2009). Thus, teachers must guide students on how to 
build conversations and responses on ethical and social issues and help them understand the 
hidden messages in the media to generate solid beliefs about consumerism and advertising (Cuff 
& Statz, 2010). CML constitutes an instrument to educate children and teenagers about a 
spectrum of unfavorable media influences since it can be applied to a wide range of media 
products to enhance critical thinking and consciousness about key questions (Bergsma & Carney, 
2008; Sharda, 2014). Regardless of the type of media used, the teacher’s objective is to provide 
“students with the tools to recognize, engage, and challenge the (re)articulations of racial 
identities, ideologies, and hierarchies” (King, 2007, p. 173). 

Kellner and Share (2005) proposed a framework for critique in the classroom that 
describes five key principles or practices of CML. These principles are: 

1. Authorship: Refers to the construction of media as the result of a social process. 

2. Format: Refers to the analysis of the codes, language, and conventions that media use 

to communicate their messages. 

3. Audience: Refers to the different positions and unique examinations that individuals 

have of the same message. 

4. Message: Refers to the embedded ideologies and representations included in media and 

that need to be problematized and contested. 

5. Purpose: Refers to the study of the role of the media industries and the profit they 

intend to gain. (Kellner & Share, 2005, p. 373) 

CML is an effective approach if teachers recognize the importance of questioning the 


circumstances under which ideologies, social representations and identities, stereotypes, and 
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biases are appropriated and reproduced as normal by our society (Jolls, 2008; King, 2007). 
Among the benefits of using CML in the classroom, Li-Ling et al. (2020) pointed out that a 
meta-analysis revealed that its implementation “can positively affect knowledge, critical 
thinking, and behavioral evaluation” (p. 221). Kellner and Share (2007a) have recommended the 
integration of CML from preschool to university and that its use must include media production. 
In like manner, Gainer et al. (2009) pointed out that it is paramount to implement CML in the 
curriculum and to develop activities in which students can use and produce media as a means to 
respond and share their social realities. 

Some significant experiences show the implementation of CML in different subjects and 
at different levels of education. Gainer et al. (2009), for instance, examined how fourth graders 
used CML to analyze media and advertising in popular magazines, and as a final project, 
students used speech bubbles to respond to ads. Similarly, Gainer (2010) explored how middle 
school students identified issues of representation in visual media and described how they 
created counternarratives to portray their depiction of schooling. Equally, Chung and Kirby 
(2009) analyzed how art students in eighth grade discussed the concepts of subvertising, culture 
jamming, and media activism, and how they could influence other media consumers through the 
creation of subvertisements. In the same way, Cuff and Statz (2010) implemented CML with 
junior high and high school students to evaluate two documentaries and print ads to encourage 


learners to think critically about their role as consumers. 


Media production. 
Gainer et al. (2009) pointed out that “a key component of critical media literacy is the 


opening of space in curriculum for students to create their own media” (p. 675). Gainer (2010) 
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highlighted that the analysis of media texts is not enough. CML should lead students to produce 
and create counter-hegemonic responses where they can challenge and critique prevailing 
discourses while they share alternative realities from their experience (Gainer et al., 2009). 
Burnett and Merchant (2011) stressed that learners gain knowledge as they produce and 
disseminate their messages that oppose and subvert dominant discourses. With the design and 
production of media, students learn by doing, and they become active participants in their 
learning process (Burnett & Merchant, 2011). 

Examples of media production can be found in school and university settings. At REACH 
LA, a school program in Los Angeles, students produced a teen magazine in which they told 
their realities and stories. In this project, students analyzed problematic issues and proposed 
actions (Kellner & Share, 2007a). Similarly, students in a middle school in the southwestern 
United States created their own videos to show a realistic depiction of middle school (Gainer, 
2010). In like manner, Chung and Kirby (2009) reported how a group of eighth grade students in 
the United States produced subvertisements about topics such as obesity, global warming, and 
child abuse to show how media messages could be deconstructed to generate reactions in the 
viewers and to bring special attention to social and cultural issues. These are just a few examples 
of projects that show how through CML, students become agents of change and produce 


alternative constructs about real-world issues (Chung & Kirby, 2009; Kellner & Share, 2007a). 


CML in TESOL. 
Literature establishes a relation between CML and language teaching since learners’ 
success is, not only defined by the mastery of the language, but also by their ability to analyze 


media and cultural messages (Tanriverdi & Apak, 2008). Scholars who advocate the use of CML 
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in the context of ESL teaching and learning understand that language is not only a means of 
communication, but it is also “a product that is constructed by the ways language learners 
recognize themselves, their social surroundings, their stories, and their potentialities for the 
future” (Riasati & Mollaei, 2012, p. 223). Considering that a focus of TESOL is to promote 
multilingualism and multiculturalism, teachers should foster cooperative power relations where 
they support and validate learners’ languages and cultures through critical pedagogies 
(Cummins, 2001; Short et al., 2018). Since language learners are individuals situated in a 
cultural, social, and political context, and their awareness of the world is influenced by all these 
factors, teachers have to involve students in critical discussions about social power, diversity, 
and local and global issues of their concern (Riasati & Mollaei, 2012). CML in TESOL offers 
students the opportunity to develop, not only their academic and language skills, but also 
construct knowledge about culture and the society they live in. 

Given the benefits of CML in language teaching, some scholars have implemented this 
approach in EFL, ENL, and ESL contexts. For example, Ling and Cheung (2014) designed an 
English language arts curriculum for EFL students in Hong Kong that included the study of 
popular culture resources. Correspondingly, Choudhury and Share (2012) conducted a study in 
an ESOL sixth grade classroom using problem-posing about issues in learners’ communities, 
such as violence, gangs, and racism. In the same way, Farias and Araya (2014) developed a 
critical visual literacy approach to examine the influence of multimodal texts and enhance the 
active involvement of students as creators of media messages. In like manner, Begoray et al. 
(2013) designed a unit for seventh-grade ENL students where they analyzed food and drink ads 


and produced counter-ads to the original ones. 
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Because language teachers are, not only responsible for teaching a language, but also for 
educating students holistically, educators have to be mindful that “it is more important to teach 
students the way to claim their rights in society than to teach them how to speak and write 
fluently and accurately” (Suzani, 2018, p. 120). More than answers and facts, teachers have to 
give questions to students and promote the analysis, reflection, and critical involvement in their 
communities to empower learners as a result of their experiences. Regarding the pertinence of 
critical pedagogies of different natures within the classroom, Suzani (2018) stated that “when 
students understand social power, experience the power-shift, and learn to be sensitive and 
inclusive of diversity, an EFL classroom can be a learning community that leads to 
empowerment” (p. 121). 

Some scholars acknowledge that teaching with CML has limitations too. Kellner and 
Share (2007a) stated that CML is an approach that is just starting, and it lacks recognition and 
financial support from the U.S. government. Teachers need funding to integrate and implement 
CML in the classroom. Although media literacy is currently included in most of the states’ 
standards of education in the United States, teachers advocate for more continuing professional 
development opportunities to work collaboratively in its implementation. Indeed, the number of 
teachers using CML in the United States is very small (Kellner & Share, 2007a). A further 
limitation pointed out by Gainer et al. (2009) is that teachers need to balance their critical 
perspectives and try to keep the student-centered dialogue. When using CML, teachers need to 
know that they cannot repress and impose their viewpoints on students. They need to be willing 
to let students lead the conversation and understand that learners are responsible for their 


analysis, reflection, and thinking process. 
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Gender Stereotypes and CML 

Critical pedagogies have the benefit that they can be adapted to different settings, 
populations, levels, contents, and a wide range of materials and topics can be implemented for 
their use in the classroom. Gender stereotypes are one of the most unwavering issues that still 
prevail in society. Gender stereotypes are a topic that can be applied to classrooms to empower 
students and make them more sensitive to this issue due to its meaningful content and the 
different perspectives that its exploration can provide. This issue offers educators the opportunity 
to become a beacon to guide learners through analysis and reflection to raise their “level of 
awareness of subtle or perceived stereotypes” (Bolliger, 2008, p. 51). 

In a general sense, Schneider (2004) defined stereotypes as the “qualities perceived to be 
associated with particular groups or categories of people” (p. 24). Regarding the stereotypes 
concerning this project, Li-Ling et al. (2020) expressed that “gender stereotypes refer to peoples’ 
beliefs about how the sexes differ or should differ” (p. 220). Basow (1992) stated that gender 
stereotypes are sociocultural constructs that exert power and control over an individual’s 
thoughts, actions, and behaviors. On the one hand, women have traditionally been treated and 
depicted as weak, submissive, and with fewer capabilities than men to hold some positions. On 
the other hand, men have been “associated with strength, power, aggressiveness, competence, 
and success” (Bolliger, 2008, p. 46). Indeed, these opposing viewpoints of both sexes still prevail 
in most societies of the world. 

Media have played a significant role in the reproduction and reinforcement of these 
stereotypes. Media communicate messages that reflect a society that has been and is still ruled 
and governed by men (Lester, 2000). Gender stereotypes are commonly exhibited in movies, TV 


series, music, advertisements, and memes; and expressed through different means such as humor, 
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clichés, opinions, attitudes, and the invisibility of women (Fernandez et al., 2016). Gender-based 
media messages reinforce and perpetuate relations of inequality between men and women, and in 
some societies, these relations “appear as naturalized structures and as part of a natural order of 
things beyond human control” (Fernandez et al., 2016, p. 822). 

CML is, not only about identifying and analyzing stereotypes, but it is also about a 
profound exploration of the constructs normalizing them and about taking actions and 
formulating ideas and responses (Jolls, 2008). Regarding addressing these issues in the 
classroom, Burton (2020) affirmed that it is necessary to question gender stereotypes using a 
critical practice that leads to meaningful discussions to build on analysis and reflection from 
early schooling. Teachers have to be thorough with the media they use in the classroom because 
sometimes, without even realizing it, they may reinforce and transmit subtle stereotypes on a 
subconscious level (Bolliger, 2008). Teachers have to be aware that “the interplay of these 
stereotypes undoubtedly affects gender equity in educational practice” (Knupfer, 1998, p. 54). 
Teachers must change their perspectives in the classroom and start using media, not only as a 
means to transmit mainstream messages, but also to raise awareness and open discussions around 
these issues. 

As crucial as the implementation of CML may seem to education and more specifically to 
language teaching, CML experiences are still emerging. Some studies have proven the 
application of critical literacies without using media, and many others have explored the 
utilization of media resources but without incorporating the critical exploration of those 
messages. It is pivotal to research more on the use of CML in the classroom. Concerning the 
issue of gender stereotypes, there is a large amount of information and conventions conveyed 


through the media about it. However, little research reports the design and implementation of 
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instructional units that raise awareness on this issue, especially with children in elementary 


schools. 


The Empowerment Spiral 
The instructional unit created as a result of this project drew on the theories and issues 
previously described. The design of the unit also follows the framework proposed by Jolls (2008) 
called the empowerment spiral. According to Jolls (2008), the “empowerment spiral is a 
powerful matrix that transforms both learning and teaching” (p. 65). This model of inquiry 
promotes critical thinking and stimulates learning using prior knowledge and experience. The 
empowerment spiral uses four steps that serve as the basis to guide the reflection and analysis 
around media texts (Jolls, 2008). These four steps are awareness, analysis, reflection, and action. 
1. Awareness: This step is based on observations that lead to personal reflections on how 
students perceive and connect with media in their lives. Activities in this step “provide 
the ‘ah-ha’ moments that unlock a spiral of critical inquiry and exploration that is the 
foundation of media literacy pedagogy.” (Jolls, 2008, p. 66) 
2. Analysis: Students identify how an idea, perception, or belief is perpetuated through 
media. During this step, students analyze the meaning of a media text and discover how 
media products affect people’s thinking. 
3. Reflection: Students consider ethical values, cultural aspects, stereotypes, or 
democratic principles that the media show and that influence people’s decision-making. 
4. Action: In this final step, learners have the opportunity to create, produce, and 
formulate their ideas and messages that reflect their thinking and awareness about the 


issues they have analyzed. The action does not always have to be related to activism, 
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indeed, “the most long-lasting actions are often simple activities that symbolize or 

ritualize increased internal awareness.” (Jolls, 2008, p. 66) 

In brief, these steps served as the framework for the design of this instructional unit that 
allow learners to conduct the analysis of media texts. Likewise, these steps facilitated the 


organization and implementation of key aspects of CML theories considered along this chapter. 


Conclusion 

Teachers need to understand the accelerated expansion of media and technology that 
challenge them to implement new ways of teaching. CML appears as an effective approach that 
integrates the use of media texts and the component of critical literacy. These elements are 
essential in the education of new generations of learners. Certainly, the use of CML allows 
students to be active participants in their learning process, provides learners with opportunities to 
express their thoughts and ideas, and ultimately, enables them to take actions that reflect their 
analyses and reflections on current issues. Nevertheless, teachers who use CML do not intend to 
have influence over the way learners think, but they aim at making them conscious of the effects 
and power of media over people’s thinking and decisions. Consequently, the instructional unit 
designed as the result of this project addresses issues related to gender stereotypes and gender 
conventions on society following the tenets of CML and the empowerment spiral framework. 
This project allows teachers and learners to benefit from the use of theories discussed in this 
chapter that promote critical and creative thinking skills at the same time that they develop the 


four domains of language. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating an instructional unit on gender 
stereotypes and gender justice for elementary ESL learners following the tenets of CML. This 
instructional unit will help teachers who want to implement an approach that gives students the 
opportunity to develop language skills through critical analysis and reflection on current issues. 
Therefore, this unit focuses on discussions, analysis, and reflections that promote the 
development of higher-order critical skills while learners engage in purposeful activities. 

CML is an emerging approach that combines the assets of using authentic material, such 
as media and the principles of critical pedagogy. Kellner and Share (2007a) and Gainer et al. 
(2009) have advocated the implementation of CML from early stages in education. Thus, CML 
was selected as the cornerstone for this project due to the rapid expansion of media in all fields 
and the necessity for children and teenagers to learn to read critically the messages embedded in 
media. With this in mind, this instructional unit acknowledges the capacity that children have to 
analyze, discuss, and reflect about issues of their interest. Given that children are often the target 
of advertisements, these lessons involve them in discussions that aim at unveiling the techniques, 
elements, and structures used to construct messages that depict hegemonic discourses that 
support the status quo of our society. Likewise, this instructional unit also shows the benefits of 
using media with critical purposes and prompts learners to examine all the concepts behind the 


creation of media texts. By the same token, these lessons intend to open students’ eyes to cultural 
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and social issues so that they can create alternative narratives that challenge the representations 
in popular culture. 

The activities of these lessons and the reflections revolve around the theme of gender 
stereotypes. Although women have achieved more acknowledgement and rights over the last 
decades, gender stereotypes still prevail in many societies. Gender conventions are perpetuated 
as the result of marketing campaigns to sell products and are trivialized through humor and 
clichés in films and TV series (Fernandez et al., 2016). Nevertheless, not all forms of media 
intend to portray a male-dominated society. Some companies, such as Nike, Dove, Pantene, 
Always, Audi, are producing advertisements with the purpose of inspiring and empowering 
women. It is relevant to celebrate this progress, but it is equally important to move forward much 
more with regard to this issue. Consequently, this instructional unit is a contribution to delve into 
the debate of social and cultural issues and to promote critical analyses that lead to a positive 
change of our society. 

The design of the lesson plans that make up this unit follow the principles of the 
empowerment spiral framework proposed by Jolls (2008). This spiral comprises four stages, 
which are awareness, analysis, reflection, and action. This framework allows teachers to “break 
complex topics or concepts into four short term learning steps that stimulate different aspects of 
the brain and enhance [students’] ability to evolve new knowledge from past experience” (Jolls, 
2008, p. 65). Similarly, these lessons focus on the examination of the techniques and core 
concepts (authorship, format, audience, message, and purpose) for the analysis of media texts 
related to gender stereotypes. Moreover, the activities included in the unit target the four 
language domains, namely reading, listening, writing, and speaking. Considering that one of the 


main purposes of CML is to give learners’ voices the opportunity to be heard, the emphasis of 
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these lessons is on the learner-centered dialogue as an instrument to construct critical thinking 
and develop language (Kellner & Share, 2007a). Accordingly, guiding questions are provided for 
all the discussions and lessons where students play an active role in the construction of 
knowledge in context. Likewise, the role of the teacher is to question students and guide them to 
analyze and reflect on gender stereotypes in advertisements, videos, TV commercials, books, and 
films. In consequence, it is pivotal that teachers have an inquiring mind and do not limit 
themselves to the questions in these lesson plans but also use the questions that may emerge from 
these dialogues as pedagogical and reflection opportunities. 

This project contributes to the ESL field as it provides teachers with a resource to teach 
language using the CML approach. The use of authentic materials, such as TV commercials, 
advertisements, and books help language learners understand, analyze, and acquire the language 
and culture of the codes used in these texts. Therefore, media are valuable resources for ESL 
teaching because they provide real and purposeful interaction with the target language and 
culture (Tanriverdi & Apak, 2008). Finally, this unit, not only gives students the opportunity to 
build on their language proficiency, but also to foster respect for conflicting ideas and thinking 


and understand the importance of being active participants of a democratic society. 


Chapter 4: The Project 


The product of this project is an instructional unit that includes twelve lesson plans on 
gender stereotypes following the critical media literacy approach and the four steps of the 
empowerment spiral framework (awareness, analysis, reflection, and action). These lessons are 
designed for elementary ESL learners and more specifically for fifth graders, although they can be 
adapted for other levels. This project also includes all the links to online materials, slides, 
worksheets, and rubrics that may be needed for the delivery of these lesson plans. 

Before presenting the lesson plans, I include some considerations prior to the 


implementation of this instructional unit. 


Considerations 

1) Activities can take more or less time than planned according to the number of students 
in each class. An estimate for each section of the class is given but it can vary according to the 
number of students, depth of discussions, engagement of students, and other circumstances. 
Generally, other questions may emerge as students discuss the questions that are established. The 
time to develop this unit is from three to four weeks. 

2) Establish rules and procedures before discussions explaining that their comments and 
ideas reflect different viewpoints. There are no correct or wrong reflections. Students may agree 


or disagree with their classmates’ ideas, but all the voices must be heard and respected. 
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3) The lessons are planned for an intermediate group of students in fifth grade in an ESL 
context (consider that groups are not homogeneous but the level they should have is intermediate). 
These activities can be adapted to other groups of students and to different levels of proficiency. 
Consider adapting the questions, vocabulary, ads, and books in these lessons accordingly. Take 
into consideration how to group students depending on their strengths and weaknesses. 

4) Play videos twice or three times so that students can analyze and reflect on the elements 


and techniques that are being studied. 


Instructional Unit 





- Raise awareness, analysis, reflection, and action on gender stereotypes 


tent- : i i 
Content-based depicted in media. 


central focus/ 





FUE pOSE- - Use the target language to express ideas and points of view about gender 
representations in media. 

Learning Students will make connections between representations and messages in 

outcomes: different forms of media (TV commercials, magazines, newspapers, twitter, 
books, etc.). Students will be able to identify, analyze, and reflect on gender 
stereotypes in the media. They will also be challenged to think critically 
about the media they consume and how they can respond to the mainstream 
messages. 

Content Students will be able to: 

objectives: 


- Identify and name different forms of media (newspapers, magazines, 
billboards, books, TV commercials, TV series, songs, Youtube videos, 
Twitter, etc.) 


- Identify, compare, and contrast gender representations in different forms 
of media. 


- Generate hypotheses about how media related to gender stereotypes may 
affect them. 


- Identify techniques used in advertisements to persuade people. 


- Identify the five core concepts used for the analysis of media texts 
(authorship, format, audience, message, and purpose). 
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- Analyze the purposes that underlie the advertising of products in our 


society. 


- Have critical discussions about gender stereotypes that permeate our 


culture and society. 


- Think critically about issues regarding gender stereotypes. 


- Take action about gender representations analyzed in media. 








Language Students will be able to: 
objectives; - Use the target language to support their opinions and participate in class 
discussions with their classmates. 
- Read, understand, and show comprehension of different media texts. 
- Write answers, ideas, and reflections on gender stereotypes. 
- Use a variety of vocabulary related to media and gender stereotypes. 
- Use the linguistic structures needed to communicate information, ideas, 
opinions, and feelings about the issues studied in class. 
- Describe media texts using simple sentences and structures such as simple 
present and present continuous. 
Language Students will use language to talk, read, listen, and write about gender 
function: stereotypes in media. Learners will make connections between gender 
representations present in different forms of media. 
Academic Advertisement Fantasy Politics 
vocabulary: Advertising Font Powerful 
Analysis Format Producer 
Animation Gender Product 
Anthropomorphism Image Purpose 
Audience Impact Radio 
Authorship Influence Reality 
Beauty Information Receiver 
Billboard Magazine Reflection 
Color psychology Media Representation 
Communication Message Sender 
Consumer Newspaper Social media 
Depict One-way Stereotype 
Emotional appeal Persuasive Technique 
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Lesson 1 
Raising awareness on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to use the linguistic structures needed to describe a 
picture and communicate ideas about the concept of media. 
- Students will raise their language awareness on simple present. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to identify and name types of media texts. 

- Students will be able to define the concept of media and their influence in 
students’ lives. 

- Students will be able to identify one-way vs two-way communication. 





Materials and 
resources 


- Image: Magazine ad 

- Video: Pantene 'Labels Against Women' Digital Ad 

- Slides with forms of media: Project slides (Slides 1-3) 

- Quizlet - Vocabulary on media 

- 2 images to be projected: One-way and two-way communication: Project 
slides (Slides 4-5) 











Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities Time 





Focus 


Introduce the concept of media: 20 
TTW show a slide (Project slides — Slides 1-3) with a magazine min 
advertisement and a TV commercial (Pantene 'Labels Against 
Women' Digital Ad ). Ask students to describe the advertisements 


they have observed. 





TTW ask students about the meaning of “media”. Brainstorm their 
ideas on the board. Attempt a definition that gathers all their 
comments and ideas. 


TTW ask students: 

1) What is the purpose of media? 

2) Who produces media? 

3) Where do you see media? 

4) How often do you see media? 

5) What TV commercials, radio ads, and jingles do you remember? 


Ask other questions that may emerge from the discussion or let 
students ask questions to their classmates related to the topic. 








Teacher 
input / 





Present some Quizlet flashcards (Quizlet - Vocabulary on media) 20 


with vocabulary in context and the use of simple present that is going | min 
to be studied during this unit. After presenting some flashcards to 
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Independent 
practice 


students as a whole group activity, share the Quizlet flashcards link 
with students so they can study and practice the vocabulary on their 
own. Tell them to use the different options to study and practice the 
vocabulary and grammar (flashcards, learn, write, gravity, etc.) 


Vocabulary: Media, representation, producer, viewer, consumer, 
magazine, radio, TV, newspaper, billboard, sender, receiver, 
communication, message. 








Guided 
practice 





Tell students that a main purpose of media is to communicate a 
message. In order to communicate a message, there must be a sender 
and a receiver. With the following activity, they will understand the 
differences between one-way and two-way communication: 


One way communication: 

1) In pairs, students sit back to back, one student facing the projector 
and the other facing the opposite direction without touching each 
other. Students’ roles: 

e Sender: Student facing the projector. This student will 
describe to his/her partner how to draw the image that is 
projected (Project slides — Slide 4). Senders may not turn 
around and look at his/her partner’s drawings or anyone else’s 
drawings. 

e Receiver: Student facing the opposite direction. This student 
must draw the image according to the sender’s instructions. 
Receivers may not turn around or look at the image at the 
front or anyone else’s drawing. This student is not allowed to 
speak, ask questions, or make any sounds or signals. 


2) Allow 5 minutes for senders to explain to receivers how to draw 
the image. Senders may explain the image to their partners several 
times to make sure they get all the details but they cannot receive any 
signals or questions to guide them in what to say or how many times 
to explain the drawing. 


Two-way communication: 

Students switch roles without talking or showing their drawings. The 
sender must sit in front of the projector. Using a different image 
(Project slides — Slide 5) students will repeat the same activity but 
with a variation. This time, the receiver is allowed to speak and ask 
questions so that the communication goes both ways. However, the 
receiver still may not look at the drawing in front or at other people’s 
drawings. Allow 5 minutes for receivers to draw the image. 





30 
min 
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Activity adapted from: Share, J., Jolls, T., & Thoman, E. (2007). Five 
key questions that can change the world. Center for Media Literacy. 





Closure / 
Reflection 








Students can compare their drawings to the original images. 


TTW ask them to infer one-way and two-way communication and 
attempt a definition for both taking into account the activity they just 
did. 


Discuss the differences between these two ways of communication 
and which one occurs when they see media. 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of both ways of 
communication? 


TTW ask students how they felt, which role they liked the most, what 
is the relationship of this activity with media, etc.? 





20 
min 








Lesson 1: Raising awareness on media 





Pantene 'Labels Against Women' Digital Ad 
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One-way and two-way communication images: 


Image 1: 


http://getdrawings.com/get-drawing#geometric-drawing-for-kids-5.gif 





Image 2: 





https://images.app.goo.gl/2q4AjhL58XxwUcgs5 
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Lesson 2 
Raising awareness on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to use the language to discuss specific fields of 
competence and support opinions and ideas. 

- Students will be able to answer questions to express ideas and points of 
view. 

- Students will be able to write questions about a current issue present in 
media. 

- Students will learn how to ask information questions 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to reflect on their relationship with media in their 
daily lives. 
- Students will be able to analyze messages in social media. 





Materials and 





- Kahoot - Wh questions and media 





























resources - Project slides (Slides 6-11) 
- Burger King twitter image 
- CNN video: Burger King slammed for International Women's Day tweet 
Instructional design 
Activity Description of Activities Time 
Review / TTW ask students questions about the forms of media they studied 10 
Focus in the previous class. Ask them to define sender, receiver, message, | min 
one-way communication, and two-way communication. 
Ask students about the places where they might find media 
(expected answers: street billboards, TV, radio, magazines, 
newspapers, social media, shopping centers, etc.). 
Teacher Students will play a Kahoot game: Kahoot - Wh questions and 20 
input media. min 
After students play the Kahoot game, TTW review each one of the 
questions making emphasis on the Wh questions and their use. 
Guided and Think-pair-share: 20 
ae TTW present different prompts and questions on the smartboard and me 





students will talk about each question for 2 minutes. (The question 
shown on the smartboard contains sentence starters to help students 
with their answers - Project slides 6-9). 


How much are your daily activities influenced by media? 


Consider the following: 
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1) What and where you eat 


(I usually eat . L usually eat in restaurants, at home) 





2) Clothes you wear and shop 


(I usually wear . I buy my clothes in because ) 
3) Where you go shopping 
(I usually go shopping to/at ) 


4) What you usually buy at the grocery store 
(I usually buy because ) 


5) Where you travel for vacation 


(My family and I usually go to for vacation) 


After students finish sharing in pairs, some students can share their 
ideas and thoughts with the whole group. 








Guided 
practice 
(Whole group 
discussion) 





TTW show a Burger King twitter message that was posted on March 
8 (International women’s day) (Project slides 10-11). The tweet 
says: “Women belong in the kitchen.” TTW ask students if they 
think that twitter messages are a form of media. Accept any ideas 
that students can justify and explain that twitter, Facebook, 
Instagram, and other social networks are a type of media called 
social media. 


Ask the following questions about the twitter post: 


e Who wrote this message? 

e What calls your attention from this tweet? 

e What do you think about this message? 

e What did you feel when you read this message? 
e What is this tweet trying to tell you? 


Ask any other questions that may emerge from students’ answers 
and let them ask questions if they have any. 

Tell them that during this unit, they will be analyzing and reflecting 
on gender stereotypes that are present in media. 
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TTW show a video where CNN reports the news and presents the 
explanations given by Burger King about the previous message. 


Video: Burger King slammed for International Women's Day tweet 


Ask students what they think about the news and if they agree or 
disagree with the reasons given by Burger King and the message 
they intended to transmit. To help students understand the reasons 
given by Burger King, TTW show the reply tweet they posted 


(Project slides 11). 





Closure / 
Homework / 
Assessment 








Students must answer in their journals: 


If you had the opportunity to ask three questions to the person who 
wrote this message, what three questions would you ask. Write the 
questions in your journal. 





10 
min 





Lesson 2: Raising awareness on media 


Burger King tweet: 


Burger King @ 
@BurgerKingUK 


Women belong in the kitchen. 


1:01 AM - 3/8/21 - Twitter Web App 


163K Retweets 171K Quote Tweets 666K Likes 


Q Ù} O ur 


https://www.usatoday.com/story/money/202 1/03/08/burger-king-uk-under-fire-women-belong-kitchen- 





tweet/4627505001/ 
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Burger King reply tweet: 


Burger King @ @BurgerKingUK - Mar 8, 2021 > 
We hear you. We got our initial tweet wrong and we're sorry. Our aim 
was to draw attention to the fact that only 20% of professional chefs 
in UK kitchens are women and to help change that by awarding 
culinary scholarships. We will do better next time. 


Pe] Burger King @ 


@BurgerKingUK 


We decided to delete the original tweet after our apology. It 
was brought to our attention that there were abusive 
comments in the thread and we don't want to leave the space 
open for that. 


5:41 PM - Mar 8, 2021 O 


O 62K O 18K  ¿” Copy link to Tweet 


https: //www.usatoday.com/story/money/2021/03/08/burger-king-uk-under-fire-women-belong-kitchen- 
tweet/4627505001/ 
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Lesson 3 
Raising awareness on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to read a story about girls that engage in all sorts of 


activities. 


- Students will reinforce the use of simple present, gerunds and will learn 


some adjectives from the story. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to understand that books are print media. 


- Students will be able to analyze gender situations presented in a story. 





Materials and 
resources 





- Book Not All Princesses Dress in Pink by Jane Yolen 
- Slides with sentences from the story: Project slides (Slides 12-20) 


- Quizlet with adjectives from the story: Quizlet - Not all princesses dress in 


pink - Adjectives 
- Worksheet — Not All Princesses Dress in Pink 











Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities 


Time 





Review / 
Focus 


Introduce the book Not All Princesses Dress in Pink. Ask students if 
they think books are a form/type of media. Accept all answers that 
students can justify. 


Explain that books are print media (Print media transmit information 
in printed publications. Print media can be books, newspapers, and 
magazines) 


Tell students that today, they will be reading a form of print media 
(book) and that they will continue having conversations and 
discussions about gender stereotypes. 


10 
min 








Teacher 
input/ Guided 
practice 





Pre-reading: Show the front and back covers of the book and read 
the title. Have students discuss what they see on the covers. 
Encourage them to offer ideas as to what type of book it is and what 
it might be about. 


Show some illustrations of the book and ask students what they 
expect to read about in the book on the basis of what they can infer 
and predict from the pictures. 


Ask students to skim the book and find sentences where they see the 
use of simple present tense. 


Using slides (Project slides 12-20), TTW show sentences in the 
simple present tense and sentences with gerunds from the book. The 
sentences will contain pictures for a better understanding. Elicit 
students’ comprehension of these sentences. 





35 
min 
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Afterwards, students will use some Quizlet flashcards (Quizlet - Not 
All Princesses Dress in Pink - Adjectives) to study and improve their 
understanding of adjectives and vocabulary from the story. 





Sentences in the slides: 


1. Not all princesses dress in pink. Some play in bright red 
socks that stink. 

Blue team jerseys that don’t quite fit. 

Some princesses never pick out fancy shoes. 

They wear with pride each greasy spill. 

Some princesses roll around, wrestling on the muddy ground. 
Some princesses wear their jewels while fixing things with 
power tools. 

7. Some princesses break their nails planting flowers into pails. 
8. Some princesses like to pedal wearing lots of shiny metal. 


Oy ee Oe tS 


Quizlet on adjectives: 


1. Bright red socks 
2. Blue team jerseys 
3. Sparkly crown 
4. Fancy shoes 

5. Outdoor sports 
6. Baggy shorts 
7. Muddy ground 

8. Tattered, stained, and muddy pants 
9. Greasy spill 

10. Shiny metal 

11. Evil sorcerer 

12. Stony tower 

13. Grand and fancy halls 


During reading: The teacher reads the book. While reading, 
monitor their understanding with questions from previous pages. 
Ask them to predict what they might find next in the book. 








Independent 
practice 





After reading: Individually, students will complete a worksheet 
where they will analyze the following situations: 
e How are girls depicted in the story? 
e Why do authors/people usually refer to girls like princesses? 
e What is the role of women in the story? 
e Do you think girls were stereotyped in the story? Why? 
e Did you like the story? Why? 


If there is time, some students will share their answers with the 
whole group. 





35 
min 
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Closure / 
Homework 








For next class, bring two different media texts related to gender. 
Students can bring ads related to beauty, food, sports, politics, etc. 
They could also bring songs, books, magazines, newspapers, social 
media, TV commercials, etc. These forms of media can be printed or 
digital. 





10 
min 








Variation: If you consider that your students have a higher level of English, you can use a 


different book, adapt and change the questions. 


Suggested book: More Than a Princess by Delanda Coleman and Terrence Coleman. 
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Lesson 3: Raising awareness on media 
Book: Not All Princesses Dress in Pink 


Name: Class: Date: 





https://images.app.goo.gl/sDDyaf Y YdzfTZUndA 





Answer the following questions about the book Not All Princesses Dress in Pink: 


1) How are girls depicted in the story? 








2) Why do authors/people usually refer to girls like princesses? 








3) What is the role of women in the story? 








4) Do you think girls were stereotyped in the story? Why? 








5) Did you like the story? Why? 
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Lesson 4 
Raising awareness on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to use the language to support their opinions and 


participate in class discussions with their classmates. 


- Students will be able to describe media texts using sentences in simple 


present or any other tense they may need to communicate. 


- Students will be able to describe media texts using the vocabulary studied 


in the unit. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to identify and name different forms of media. 


- Students will be able to generate hypotheses about how media related to 


gender stereotypes may influence us. 





Materials and 





- Teacher’s task model (Bed, Bath & Beyond ad) 























resources - Gallery walk chart 
- Poster boards 
Instructional design 
Activity Description of Activities Time 
Review / Focus | TTW ask students about the most popular commercials they 10 
remember and the most common products that are advertised. min 
Explain that the commercials, billboards, and ads they see in the 
street, TV, or radio are forms and types of media. 
Ask students what they notice from the forms of media they found 
and brought to the classroom related to gender. 
Teacher input | TTW present an ad (teacher’s task model - Bed, Bath & Beyond ad) | 20 
/ Task sample | to show and explain the task that students will complete. This will min 
be the model for students to complete their writing task. 
Independent Writing: Ask students to choose one of the ads they brought. 35 
practice Students must create a poster that includes the ad and information min 





related to the following questions/items: 
e Product being advertised. 
e Brand of the product 


e Describe the advertisement (what they see, color, smell, 
flavor, shape, size, function, etc.). 


e Have you ever bought this product? If so, compare the 
product you bought and what you see in the ad (appearance, 
function, results, etc.). 
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e What do you like or dislike about the ad? 
e What do you think about the ad, how did it make you feel? 
e What might other people think and feel about this? 


e What is the ad trying to tell you? Do this like in posters and 
then paste them in the classroom. 


TTW monitor and support students who might need help or have 
questions. 





Independent 
practice 


Gallery walk: Students will display in the classroom the posters 
they just created. Students will walk around the classroom, observe, 
and analyze the work of their classmates. After 10 minutes, students 
will come to the front of the classroom and share their thoughts and 
ideas about the ads and comments they watched and read in the 
posters. Students can also share their answers and what they found 
out about these ads. 


While students walk around the classroom observing the posters, 
they must complete a chart with information about the posters their 
classmates created (Gallery walk chart worksheet) 


15 
min 








Closure 





Partner talk: Tell your partner something that you learned about 
the ad you chose. 


As a whole class, discuss: 
- What types of media did your classmates present? 


- What differences and similarities did you find between your ad 
and your classmates’ ads? 


- What roles of women/men did you identify in your ad? 


- How can the type of media influence the message? 





10 
min 
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Lesson 4: Raising awareness on media 
Task model 
The teacher will model how to answer some questions about the following commercial: 


Bed Bath & Beyond: 





https://images.app.goo.gl/SKKoNV7berf3aeh3A 





1) Product being advertised 


The products being advertised are hand mixer, one-handed slicer, turkey platter, soap dispenser, 
and other household appliances. 


2) Brand of the product 
It advertises the place where people can buy these products (Bed Bath & Beyond) 


3) Describe the product (what they see, color, smell, flavor, shape, size, function, etc.). 


The ad shows a woman holding many household appliances. The ad shows the woman with 
seven hands and using all these appliances at the same time. She has and apron and she is 
smiling. There is one message at the bottom that says: When you need a hand with holiday 
entertaining. 


4) Have you ever bought this product? If so, compare the product you bought and what you see 
in the ad (appearance, function, results, etc.). 


I have not bought these products. In the ad, they intend to show that they are easy to use and that 
you can even use them with one hand. 
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5) What do you like or dislike about the ad? 


I dislike the message at the bottom because they want to show that these appliances are supposed 
to help the woman when she is doing household shores. It also entails that women are the ones 
who do all these things at home. 


6) What do you think about the ad, how did it make you feel? 


It made me feel like women have to do everything at home and they need good appliances in 
order to do this. 


7) What might other people think and feel about this. 
Other people might think that they need these appliances to facilitate their household chores. 


8) What is the ad trying to tell you? 


The ad is trying to tell me that women can do many chores at home. To do these chores, they 
need good appliances and that is the extra help that they intend to show in the ad. 
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Lesson 4: Raising awareness on media 
Gallery walk 
Name: Class: Date: 


Observe the posters that your classmates created and complete the following information about 


five of them: 





Name of the product Have you ever bought | Do you like or dislike the ad? 
this product? 
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Lesson 5 
Analyzing media: Techniques used in media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to present orally their analyses of the techniques used 
in media texts. 

- Students will be able to describe media texts using simple sentences and 
vocabulary studied in the unit. 





Content goals 


Students will be able to identify techniques used in advertisements to 
persuade people to buy their products. 








Materials and 
resources 


- Video: FINAL SPOT 'On Track' Froot Loops commercial 
- Video: Tantrum Tyco R/C Remote Controlled Car Toy TV Commercial 


- Slides of techniques used in media to create powerful and persuasive ads 
(Project slides 21-29) 

- Video: MusicFromAdverts: Oreo WONDERFILLED -Owl City Tv 
commercial 2013 


- Video: Goodyear TV commercial 
- Image: Moscow Zoo ad (Project slides 30) 








- Video: Lesson 5 - Ads vs. Reality 








Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities Time 





Review / 
Focus 


TTW show two TV commercials and ask students to choose one they | 15 
like. Students should describe orally what they see and why they min 
liked that advertisement. Students will try to infer the techniques that 
producers used in that advertisement to capture viewer’s attention. 


Commercials to show: 


e FINAL SPOT 'On Track' Froot Loops commercial 
e Tantrum Tyco R/C Remote Controlled Car Toy TV 


Commercial 








Teacher input 


TTW tell students that during the following lessons, they will be 25 
analyzing different techniques and elements of media texts. min 


Present some slides (Project slides 21-29) with seven techniques that 
producers use to create persuasive and powerful ads. 


Students will write in their journals the techniques and a short 
description / explanation of what they mean. 








Independent 
practice 





Students will work in groups of three students and TTW assign each 
group one advertisement. Each group will identify how the previous 
techniques are present in the advertisement they have to analyze. 


35 
min 
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Ads to assign to students: 
1. MusicFromAdverts: Oreo WONDERFILLED -Owl City Tv 
commercial 2013 


2. Goodyear TV commercial 
3. Moscow Zoo ad (Project slides 30) 





Each group will create some Google slides (4 slides maximum) to 
show and explain what they identified and analyzed in the 
advertisement. Each group will present their slides to the whole 
class. 





TTW show the video Lesson 5 - Ads vs. Reality. Ask students 


(orally): 15 


min 


Closure / 
Assessment 


e What do you think about these advertisements? 

e What could have gone wrong with these products? 

e Have you ever felt tricked by media? How? 

e What persuasion techniques could you identify in the 
advertisements? 

















Lesson 5 - Analyzing media: Techniques used in media 


Image: Moscow Zoo ad 


ot all animals sleep in winter 





https://visme.co/blog/visual-advertising-techniques 
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Lesson 6 


Analyzing media: Five core concepts for the analysis of media texts. 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to write answers that include the concepts for the 
analysis of media texts. 

- Students will be able to talk about the concepts for the analysis of media 
texts. 

- Students will reinforce the use of information questions and present tenses 
(simple present, present progressive) 





Content goals 


Students will be able to identify the five core concepts for the analysis of 
media texts. 





Materials and 
resources 





- Slides with five core concepts for the analysis of media texts (Project slides 
31-39) 

- Worksheet to model the analysis of an ad. 

- Image: Mr. clean ad (Project slides 40) 








Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities Time 





Focus 


TTW draw two columns on the board: Products for men and 20 
products for women. Ask students to brainstorm the most popular min 
products for men and women they have observed in advertisements 
(including TV, magazines, billboards, Youtube ads, etc.). 


Ask students: Do you think there are specific products for men and 
women? Which ones? Why? 





Teacher input 


TTW tell students that they will start reading and analyzing five core | 25 








concepts in media texts (authorship, format, audience, message, and | min 
purpose). 
Present some slides (Project slides 31-39) with these concepts. TTW 
explain each one and show pictures to identify these concepts. 
Teacher Modeling the analysis of an advertisement: 35 
a Guided TTW give a worksheet to each student to write the notes and mm 
practice 





analysis of an advertisement that they will do as a whole group. 


In the smartboard, show the Mr. Clean advertisement and ask 
students to observe it for 2 minutes paying attention to any details 
they might find interesting, words, techniques, and other things that 
call their attention (The image is included in the worksheet too). 
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Start asking the questions in the worksheet. The teacher models 
analysis and language to complete the worksheet. Ask questions to 
students and write students’ answers in the worksheet. The teacher 
and students will construct the answers. Explain vocabulary and 
grammar structure as needed. 


Questions: 
1) What type of media is this? 
2) What is the product that is being presented? 


3) Who made this ad? (authorship) Accept any answers they may 
justify. 


4) What do you see? (format) 
5) What do you think and feel about this? (audience) 


6) What does this ad tell me about how other people live and 
believe? (message) 


7) Is this ad trying to tell me something? (purpose) 
8) Is this ad trying to sell me something? (purpose) 
9) What is the purpose of this media text? 








Closure 





Partner talk: In one minute and using the concentric circles 
strategy, tell your partner something you learned today about one of 
the concepts (the teacher will say each concept at a time) for the 
analysis of media texts. Students in the outer circle will move to 
their right, and the teacher will tell them to talk about each specific 
concept. 





10 
min 
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Lesson 6 
Analyzing media: Five core concepts for the analysis of media texts. 
Name: Class: Date: 
Observe the following ad. Pay attention to any details that you might find interesting (words, 


techniques, colors, images, etc.). Then, answer the questions. 








This Mother’s Day, 
Get Back To 
The Job 
That Really 
Matters. 


https://medium.com/ writing-in-the-media/sex-sells-and-sexism-even-more-d66df1887bfa 





1) What type of media is this? 





2) What is the product that is being advertised? 





3) Who made this ad? 
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4) What do you see? 








5) What do you think and feel about this? 








6) What does this ad tell me about how other people live and believe? 








7) Is this ad trying to tell me something? 





8) Is this ad trying to sell me something? 





9) What is the purpose of this media text? 
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Lesson 7 
Analyzing media: Analysis of media texts 
Subject: ESL Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 








Language goals 


- Students will be able to write answers that include the concepts for the 


analysis of media texts. 


- Students will be able to present orally their analyses of media texts. 





Content goals 


Students will be able to conduct analyses of media texts. 





Materials and 
resources 





- Worksheet for the analysis of media texts. 
- Video: Ahhh! No Shopping Judgment: JustFab Boots Are Here! 











Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities 


Time 





Focus / Review 


TTW review with students the core concepts for the analysis of 
media texts. Ask students to list these five concepts and briefly 
explain or exemplify each one of them. 


10 min 





Independent 
activity 


TTW briefly review with students the activity in which they 
answered some questions considering the five concepts for the 
analysis of media texts. Tell them that today, they will conduct 
the analysis of a different advertisement. 


They will work in groups of 3 or 4 students and each student 
must complete a worksheet with the questions about the analysis 
of media texts. 


Advertisement: Ahhh! No Shopping Judgment: JustFab Boots 
Are Here! 





TTW monitor and help groups as needed 


40 min 





Independent 
activity 


Each group will be secretly assigned one concept from the 
analysis to share with the whole class. They will explain their 
analysis of the concept without saying which one it is. According 
to the information given, the class will infer which core concept 
they are presenting. 


30 
min 








Closure / 
Assessment 





Exit ticket (writing): Students will briefly explain and provide an 
example of one of the core concepts for the analysis of media 
texts. 





10 
min 
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Lesson 7 
Analyzing media: Analysis of media texts 
Name: Class: Date: 
Observe the JustFab boots ad. With your group of classmates, analyze the ad and answer the 


following question. Each student must complete the worksheet. 


Ahhh! No Shopping Judgment: JustFab Boots Are Here! 


JUST EAB com 





https://images.app.goo.gl/HSXGqHhEFwXJbPJh8 





1) What type of media is this? 





2) What is the product that is being advertised? 





3) Who made this ad? 





4) What do you see? 








5) What do you think and feel about this? 
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6) What does this ad tell me about how other people live and believe? 








7) Is this ad trying to tell me something? 





8) Is this ad trying to sell me something? 





9) What is the purpose of this media text? 
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Lesson 8 
Reflecting on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to read and comprehend statements in a survey. 
- Students will be able to use the language to support their opinions and 
participate in class discussions with their classmates. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to identify, compare, and contrast gender 
representations in different forms of media. 

- Students will be able to generate hypotheses about how media related to 
gender stereotypes may affect us. 

- Students will be able to have critical discussions about gender stereotypes 
that permeate our culture and society. 





Materials and 
resources 





- Google form with survey: Google form - Lesson 8 Survey 

- Video: Always #LikeAGirl 

- Slides with questions for independent practice (Project slides 41-43) 

- Kahoot about techniques, concepts, and Always #LikeAGirl ad: Kahoot 
Lesson 8 review 














Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities Time 








Focus 





Using Google forms (Google form - Lesson 8 Survey), students will | 30 
complete a survey that contains controversial statements on gender: | min 
(They must answer disagree, neutral, or agree) 


- Men should earn more money than women because they have 
families to support. 


- Male athletes are more exciting to watch than female athletes. 
- Male athletes are more competitive than female athletes. 
- Men are biologically superior to women. 


- A sport’s top female athlete cannot compete with an average male 
counterpart. 


- A fight for women’s rights is an attack on men’s rights. 


- Regardless of industry, compensation for performance should be 
equitable. 


Statements taken from: Rodesiler, L. (2018). Playing to win: 
Women's sport, equity and battle of the sexes. Screen Education, 
(90), 46-51.) 


After students answer, use the philosophical chairs discussion 
strategy so students can share what they think. 


Philosophical chairs: A statement that has two possible responses— 
agree or disagree—is read aloud. Depending on whether they agree 
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or disagree with this statement, students move to one side of the 
room or the other. From that spot, students take turns defending their 
positions. 


Taken from: https://www.cultofpedagogy.com/speaking-listening- 
techniques/ 








Guided 
practice 


TTW ask one student to do some actions like a girl and a girl to do 
the same actions like a girl too (run, kick, swim, fight, throw, etc.). 


Ask students what they think about the way the boy and the girl did 
these actions. Ask students: 


e What do you think the expression “like a girl” means and 
why? 


e Why have people given this connotation to this phrase? 


Ask other questions that may emerge from this conversation. 


20 
min 








Independent 
practice 





Show the commercial Always #LikeAGirl 


Using the conver-sations discussion strategy, students will discuss 
some questions that the teacher will be sharing on the smartboard 
(Project slides 41-43). They will discuss each question for two 
minutes and then, TTW show a new question to be discussed. 


Conver-sations: Students are placed into a few groups of 3-4 
students each and are given a discussion question to talk about. After 
sufficient time has passed for the discussion to develop, one or two 
students from each group rotate to a different group, while the other 
group members remain where they are. Once in their new group, 
they will discuss a different, but related question, and they may also 
share some of the key points from their last group’s conversation. 
For the next rotation, students who have not rotated before may be 
chosen to move, resulting in groups that are continually evolving. 


Taken from: https://www.cultofpedagogy.com/speaking-listening- 
techniques/ 





- What stereotypes about girls do you see in this commercial? 


- Where do you think stereotypes like these come from, and how do 
they persist? 

- How do you think society views female athletes specifically and 
women more generally? 





30 
min 
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- What effects — big and small — do you see such stereotypes having 
in our world? 


- What do you think and feel about this video? 
- What is the purpose of this media text? 








Closure / 
Assessment 





Students will complete a Kahoot with questions about the techniques 
used in media, core concepts for the analysis of media texts, and the 
commercial discussed in class (Kahoot Lesson 8 review) 








10 
min 
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Lesson 9 
Reflecting on media 
Subject: ESL Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 
Language - Students will be able to read and comprehend a short reading with 
goals information about a film. 


- Students will be able to use the language to support their opinions and 


participate in class discussions with their classmates. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to identify, compare, and contrast gender 
representations in the trailer of a film. 


- Students will be able to have critical discussions about gender stereotypes 


that permeate our culture and society. 





Materials and 
resources 





- Reading about the film The battle of the sexes. 
- Video: Battle of the Sexes - Trailer 











Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities 


Time 





Focus 


Reflect on the role of men and women in different fields: sports, 
politics, music, and TV. 


Students will work in groups of three. Assign each group a 
category (sports, politics, music, and TV). Using construction 
paper, each group will write the names of famous men and women 
(without using the internet) that they know in their assigned field. 
After three minutes, they must write a short reflection about what 
they observe from the lists of men and women they wrote. 


Each group will paste their texts on the board. They will share 
their reflections with the whole class. 


30 
min 








Guided practice 
/ Independent 
practice 





Tell students that today, they will be reflecting on gender 
stereotypes present in a film. 


TTW give students a short reading with information about the film 
The battle of the sexes. 


Show the trailer of the film: Battle of the Sexes - Trailer 





After watching the trailer, students will mingle and talk with their 
classmates about the following questions. They must talk for two 
minutes with one partner for each question, and then, they must 
mingle again and talk to a new classmate about a new question. 
The questions are about the trailer they just watched: 


- In the film, we can see two opposite viewpoints about men and 
women in sports, whose position do you support and why? 





40 
min 
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- Ina radio interview, King says, “women should be paid and 
respected equally”. What do you think about this statement? She is 
talking about women in sports, what do you think about this 
statement for other fields? 


- What do you think about the statement: “business, sports, you 
name it. The very top it’s the man’s world”? 


- What do you think about the name of the film “The battle of the 
sexes”? Do you consider there is a battle of sexes in our society 
and why? 


- This film is about a real story that occurred in 1973, how do you 
think our society has changed since then? 








Closure / 
Assessment 





Homework: In pairs, tell students to choose a specific field to 
research about gender equality today (salaries, obstacles, 
segregation, etc.). Tell them to choose specific fields and if they 
choose sports, they should research a specific sport (tennis, 
basketball, football, soccer, etc.) and consider the situations in 
different regions of the world. 


Students will prepare a slideshow with 5 slides about their 
research. Students will have time to prepare this activity and it will 
be presented the day after tomorrow. 





20 
min 
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Lesson 9: Reflecting on media 





https://images.app.g00.2/H6baHcyfLrFB61zH7 


Battle of the sexes 


On 20 September 1973, an estimated 90 million people watched as Billie Jean King prevailed in 
a winner-takes-all tennis match against 55-year-old Bobby Riggs, who was once ranked as the 
top male tennis player in the world. Though King walked away from the “Battle of the Sexes’ 
with the US$100,000 prize, she had played for so much more. With Riggs, a self-proclaimed 
male chauvinist, disparaging the skills of female tennis players and degrading women at every 
opportunity, King took the court at the Houston Astrodome to win respect for female athletes. 


With her victory, she inspired countless women around the world. 


Battle of the Sexes (Jonathan Dayton & Valerie Faris, 2017) presents the events surrounding 
what has been recognized as one of the most significant moments in the history of sport. The 
film shows King (Emma Stone) fighting for equitable compensation in professional tennis while 
also balancing new developments in her personal life — specifically, a discreet relationship with 
hairstylist Marilyn Barnett (Andrea Riseborough). In the face of the newly emergent women’s 
movement, Riggs (Steve Carell) challenges the top players in the women’s game, declaring that 
the best female players in the world are not even good enough to beat men who, like him, are 
past their prime. Though King resists Riggs’ initial challenges, she relents after he soundly 
defeats Margaret Court (Jessica McNamee), setting the stage for a defining moment in 


professional sport. 


Reading adapted from: Rodesiler, L. (2018). Playing to win: Women's sport, equity and battle of the sexes. Screen 
Education, (90), 46-51.) 
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Vocabulary: 


Prevail: Prove more powerful than opposing forces; be victorious. Win. 
Winner-take-all: Resulting in the entire prize going to the one competitor who wins. 
Self-proclaimed: Described as or proclaimed to be such by oneself. 

Male chauvinist: Man with sexist attitude. 

Disparaging: Expressing the opinion that something is of little worth. 

Degrading: Causing a loss of self-respect; humiliating. 

Countless: Too many to be counted; very many. 

Equitable: Fair and impartial. 

Compensation: The money received by an employee from an employer as a salary or wages. 
Hairstylist: A person who cuts and styles people's hair professionally. 

Emergent: In the process of coming into being or becoming prominent. 

Beat: Defeat (someone) in a game or other competitive situation. 

Relent: Yield, give in. Abandon or mitigate a harsh intention or cruel treatment. 
Soundly: In a thorough or decisive manner. 


Definitions taken from: Google dictionary 
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Lesson 10 
Reflecting on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to use the language to support their opinions and 


participate in class discussions with their classmates. 


- Students will be able to write answers, ideas, and reflections on gender 


stereotypes. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to identify, compare, and contrast gender 
representations in advertisements. 


- Students will be able to identify the five core concepts used for the analysis 


of media texts (authorship, format, audience, message, and purpose). 


- Students will be able to generate hypotheses about how media related to 


gender stereotypes may affect us. 





Materials and 
resources 





- Quizizz with the core concepts for the analysis of media texts: Quizizz - 


Lesson 10 Review of concepts 


- Video: Old Spice Terry Crews Jet ski 
- Video: Ellen Reviews Products Made Just for Women 


- Worksheet with questions about Ellen’s video 











Instructional design 





Activity 


Description of Activities 


Time 





Focus 


TTW ask students if they consider that advertisements are created 
differently if the products are for men or for women. Ask them to 
mention some examples of advertisements they might know. 


Tell them that today, they will be reflecting on why some 
commercials use gender stereotypes for men and women. 


10 
min 








Guided 
practice / 
Independent 
practice 





Using quizizz, TTW assess the five core concepts for the analysis of 
media texts (Quizizz - Lesson 10 Review of concepts). 


TTW show the Old Spice Terry Crews Jet ski TV commercial. As a 
whole group, ask them to orally identify some core concepts for the 
analysis of media texts and techniques used in this commercial: 





Ask the following questions: 
Authorship: Who created this advertisement? 


Format: What differences do you see between the woman’s 
performance and the man’s performance? (consider volume of their 
voice, clothes they wear, the actions they do, the way they speak, 
etc) 


What other elements/things/colors can you identify in the 
commercial? 





30 
min 
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Audience: What do you think and feel about this advertisement? 


Message: What ideas, values, and/or ideologies are being sold in 
this commercial? 


Purpose: What is the purpose of this advertisement? What is it 
trying to sell/tell? 





Independent 
practice 


TTW ask students to retell the situations in the Ahhh! No shopping 
judgement: JustFab boots are here! commercial they watched in a 
previous class. Ask them: 


Think-pair-share: TTW ask students to reflect on these questions 
considering the Old spice jet ski commercial: 


- What differences do you perceive in the way they yell? Why are 
they yelling in these commercials (do they have a different purpose 
in doing this)? 

- What are other ways in which women could be included in this 
commercial? 

- What do you think about the phrase “smell is power” at the end of 
the commercial? What is the “power” they intend to show in the 
advertisement? What is the “power” that you interpret? What is the 
“power” that other viewers might interpret? 

- What message does the commercial communicate when the man 
does not let the woman finish her comment and he says, “‘yeah, I 
do”? 


Students will write and share their ideas with the whole group. 


35 
min 





Independent 
practice 


Watch the video Ellen Reviews Products Made Just for Women and 
each student will answer the following questions in a worksheet: 


- What do you think of Ellen’s comment: “I asked a man to do the 
math”? 

- What do you think is her purpose for doing this comment? 

- What do you think about the idea that lady products are pink? 

- What do you think about the name “super-cute emergency escape 
hammer”? What do you think about the product? 

- What do you think about the idea that lady products are more 
expensive than men products? 

Assign this activity as homework if students did not finish in class. 
Tell them that they are going to share their ideas in the next class. 


15 
min 








Closure 





Remind students about the slideshow presentation (in pairs) they 
have as homework from the previous class. 











Lesson 10 
Reflecting on media 
Name: Class: Date: 
Watch the video Ellen Reviews Products Made Just for Women. You can activate the subtitles 


option if that helps your understanding of it. Then, reflect on the following questions: 





1) What do you think of Ellen’s comment: “I asked a man to do the math”? 
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2) What do you think is her purpose for doing this comment? 








3) What do you think about the idea that women’s products are pink? 








4) What do you think about the name “super-cute emergency escape hammer”? What do you 


think about the product? 








5) What do you think about the idea that women’s products are more expensive than men 


products? 
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Lesson 11 
Reflecting on media 





Subject: ESL 





Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 





Language 
goals 


Students will be able to use the language to support their opinions and 


participate in class discussions with their classmates. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to reflect on the purposes that underlie the 
advertising of products in our society. 


- Students will be able to have critical discussions about gender stereotypes 


that permeate our culture and society. 





Materials and 





- Video: Products for women - Baroness Von Sketch Show 





























resources - Video: Nike - Dream Crazier | #JustDolt 
Instructional design 
Activity Description of Activities Time 
Focus / Review | Students will share their ideas on the worksheet they completed 20 
about Ellen’s video. min 
Ask students if the stereotypes Ellen showed in her video are 
common in our society and why these products are created in this 
way. Ask them why media producers use this format and these 
messages to advertise their products. 
; TTW show students the video Products for women - Baroness Von 
Guided 20 
: Sketch Show ‘ 
practice / min 
Independent : : 
P Ask the following questions: 
practice 
- How are the products for women depicted in this video? 
- What relationships do you find between this video and Ellen’s 
video? 
- How are the products for women you have seen in stores similar 
to the ones shown in these videos? 
- How are the products for men you have seen in stores similar to 
the ones shown in the video? 
Teacher input / Remind students of the Always - Like a Girl video they watched in 25 
Guided a previous class. Ask students if that advertisement challenged the aii 


practice 





popular connotations of women represented in the last 
advertisements and videos they have analyzed and reflected on. 


TTW ask students how the Always - Like a Girl commercial 
wanted to depict women. 
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TTW tell students that although some advertisements show 
stereotyped versions of women, conventions about their role, and 
how they should behave; other forms of media intend to show the 
driving force behind what they do and think. Today, I am going to 
show some videos that challenge the popular derogatory 
connotations of gender. 


Show the video Nike - Dream Crazier | #JustDolt 


Ask students: 
e What do you think of this video? 
e How did it make you feel? 
e What is the message of this video? 
e What is the purpose of the video? 


Ask other questions that may emerge from the conversation. 








Closure / 
Assessment 





In pairs, students will present their slideshow about the specific 
field they researched about gender equality today (Homework 
assigned on lesson 9). 





25 
min 
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Lesson 12 
Taking action on media: Final project 
Subject: ESL Participants: Fifth grade Length: 90 minutes 








Language 
goals 


- Students will be able to use the language to write the scripts and create a 
commercial. 
- Students will be able to use the language to record a commercial. 





Content goals 


- Students will be able to identify, compare, and contrast gender 
representations in different forms of media. 

- Students will be able to analyze the purposes that underlie the advertising 
of products in our society. 





Materials and 





- Ads for students to choose: 

















resources e Bed Bath & Beyond ad 
e Mr. Clean ad 
e Mercedes-Benz TV commercial 
e Tostitos TV commercial 
- Guidelines and rubric for final project 
Instructional design 
Activity Description of Activities Time 
Project / Explain that after critically analyzing and reflecting on the 
Independent role of media in the creation of gender stereotypes, they will This class 
practice be producing their own commercials as a form to respond to and other 
popular representations of gender in media. Students will be classes as 
working in groups and they have to consider the five core needed 





concepts for the analysis of media texts they have studied in 
the unit (authorship, format, audience, message, and purpose). 


TTW give students four different ads for them to choose one 
to create a counter-ad: 


- Bed Bath & Beyond ad 
- Mr. Clean ad 


- Mercedes-Benz TV commercial 





- Tostitos TV commercial 


Explain all the steps of the final project (included in the 
guidelines worksheet): 


1. Choose the product you want to advertise. 


2. Consider the questions that will guide your 
construction of the commercial. You do not have to 
write answers for these questions, but you do have to 
consider most of these elements. 
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2.1) What techniques are you going to use to attract 
viewers’ attention? 


2.2) How might different people understand this 
message differently? 


2.3) What message do you want to depict? 


2.4) What values, lifestyles, and viewpoints are 
represented in, or omitted from this message? 


2.5) Have you left anything or anyone out? 


3. Students have to write the scripts and they have to be 
revised by the teacher before recording the video. 


4. The commercial has to be 1:00 - 2:00 minutes long. 
5. Get costumes, clothes, and props as needed. 


6. Consider the format before recording the video (music, 
background, props, sounds, colors, etc.) 


7. Consider the edition of the video, words, logos, texts, 
etc. 


8. Follow the rubric to fulfill all the criteria. 


Give students time and other classes as needed to work on this 
project 
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Lesson 12 


Taking action on media: Final project 


Create a counter-ad (video) for one of the following four advertisements: 





https://images.app.goo.gl/SKKoNV7berf3aeh3A 





This Mother’s Day, 
Get Back To 
The Job 
That Really 
Matters. 











https://medium.com/writing-in-the-media/sex-sells-and-sexism-even-more-d66df1887bfa 





- Mercedes-Benz TV commercial 





- Tostitos TV commercial 
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Lesson 12 
Taking action on media: Final project 
Names: 
Guidelines: 
Choose one of the four ads that were presented in class to create a counter-ad. With your group, 
create a video commercial that responds to the ad you chose. Consider the following steps while 


for the completion of your project: 


1. According to the ad you selected, choose the product you want to advertise. 


2. Consider the following questions that will guide your construction of the commercial. 
You do not have to write answers for these questions, but you do have to consider most 
of these elements. 


2.1) What techniques are you going to use to attract viewers’ attention? 
2.2) How might different people understand this message differently? 
2.3) What message do you want to depict? 


2.4) What values, lifestyles, and viewpoints are represented in, or omitted from this 
message? 


2.5) Have you left anything or anyone out? 


3. Students have to write the scripts and they have to be revised by the teacher before 
recording the video. 


4. The commercial has to be 1:00 - 2:00 minutes long. 
5. Get costumes, clothes, and props as needed. 


6. Consider the format before recording the video (music, background, props, sounds, colors, 
etc.) 


7. Consider the edition of the video, words, logos, texts, etc. 


8. Follow the rubric to fulfill all the criteria. 


This project will be graded on a scale from 0-28 as follows: 
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Unit Project: Creating media 





Structure of 


Script has an in 


Script is 


Script is 


Script is 








punctuation of 


any grammar / 


grammar / 


many grammar / 


the script depth, complete, complete, logical | complete witha | incomplete with 
logical story with a | story with a few rough spots; | major gaps. The 
beginning, middle | beginning, needs more script is too 
and end. middle and end. | length. short. 
Length of the | Meets minute Close to 1-2 It is not close to | Far exceeds or 
commercial requirements minutes in 1-2 minutes in | well below the 
(1 — 2 minutes) length. length. length required. 
Grammar and | There were hardly | There were few | There were There were 


numerous errors 























the script spelling errors spelling errors spelling errors | that made it 
difficult to 
understand 
Pronunciation | Group pronounced | Asa group, Group In the group, 
above 90% words | words were pronounced many words 
correctly. pronounced about half the were 
correctly most of | words correctly | pronounced 
the time. incorrectly, 
below 50%. 
Creativity Very entertaining, | Original idea, Commercial did | Students 
enjoyable to watch. | evidence of not incorporate | exhibited almost 
Lots of props, planning and props. Dialogue | no effort in the 
scenery, visual aids | effort. Included | was not assignment; 
incorporated. some props, entertaining or | presentation 
Unique, fresh idea | music, or visual | was not lacked 
for presentation. aids to enhance | completely originality. 
presentation original. 
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Teamwork / 
Collaboration 
Each member 
played a 
significant role 
in the 
production of 
the 
commercial. 
All on camera! 


All the members 
contributed an 
equally significant 
role in the 
commercial. 


All the members 
contributed to the 
project, but one 
member did not 
play a significant 
role in the 
production as a 
whole. 


All the members 
at least 
contributed 
something. One 
member is far 
less prominent 
in the 
production and 
video than the 
others. 


Neither member 
contributed 
significantly to 
the project. 








Deadline 





The commercial 
was in class on 
time and ready to 
present the day it 
was due. 





The commercial 
was completed 
later in the day 
that it was due. 





The commercial 
was completed 
before school on 
the day after it 
was due. 





The project was 
completed after 
the day it was 
due. 








Chapter 5: Conclusions 


The utilization of media in a globalized world and a mediated culture has gradually 
become necessary as a pedagogical tool. However, in order to obtain the greatest benefits from 
media, it is pivotal that their use include a critical component. The implementation of an 
approach that promotes critical thinking and the use of media provides an opportunity for 
students to acquire skills to analyze the messages in media as well as empowers them to 
participate in a democratic society of the 21* century. Therefore, CML is an effective approach 
that helps learners examine the values and concepts embedded in media texts at the same time 
that they develop their language proficiency. CML, as reflected in this project, is a learner- 
centered approach in which students lead the discussions and it provides them with the scaffolds 
to build meaning form experience and context. 

The instructional unit created as the result of this project follows the tenets of CML and 
the empowerment spiral framework to examine the theme of gender stereotypes in media. The 
lessons included in this unit not only analyze the depiction of women in society, but also 
compare the representations of men and women in media texts. This is a significant project 
because it addresses an issue that is commonly left out of classrooms at elementary level. 
Furthermore, these lessons encourage respectful discourse from students based on analysis, 
reflection, and discovery. 

Considering that children and teenagers are the target of many forms of media, it is of 


vital importance that they understand and reflect on the influence of media in their lives. The 
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activities in this instructional unit aim at the development of higher-order critical and creative 
thinking skills. Today, students may find concepts and information everywhere. Hence, it is 
more important what they can do with that information and how they can apply knowledge than 
the mere accumulation of concepts. As a means to achieve this goal, teachers have a decisive role 
as inquirers to create knowledge. In CML, teachers have to abandon their position of experts and 
become a guide on the side to ask the right questions that foster the critical analysis and 
reflection of learners. 

By the same token, this project can be used by language teachers to help students develop 
all the language domains at the same time that they understand how language in media is used 
for “the production and reproduction of social differences” (Pennycook, 1990, p. 305). Similarly, 
some of the activities proposed in this project can be adapted to different levels and groups of 
students considering their needs and interests. This project also serves as a model and a guide for 
teachers to design other lessons using CML about a variety of consequential issues for students. 
Equally important, I hope that this project encourages many teachers to implement critical 
approaches in the classroom that include the use of multimodal texts. Furthermore, with this 
project I intend to broaden the extent of CML in the field of second language teaching and 
learning. 

Despite the fact that more teachers are implementing CML in their classrooms, it is still 
an emerging approach. Therefore, language teachers need support and opportunities not only to 
become familiar with critical pedagogies, but also to become critical themselves because that is 
the only way they can help learners become critical media literate. In like manner, students need 
to be exposed to approaches that engage them in productive thinking and challenge them to 


express their voices. Accordingly, when learners are given the opportunities to discuss, analyze, 
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and reflect, they demonstrate capacities to connect social and cultural issues with their lives. 
Consequently, further research into this topic could seek out to explore the issue addressed in this 
project, gender stereotypes in media, besides other racial, environmental, social, and cultural 
issues. Similarly, further worked is also needed on the use of CML in the context of language 


teaching and learning in elementary school. 
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